Though he was under orders not to fire without authorization from General 
Isa Pliyev, the commander in chief of Soviet forces in Cuba, he had been 
carried away by the action of the Cuban antiaircraft batteries wildly firing, 
for the first time, at low-level reconnaissance planes. Suspecting that an 
invasion was under way and unable to reach Pliyev, he had acted on his 
own authority and gave the order to fire. 

As Khrushchev’s son Sergei later told me, this was a turning point for his 
father. He knew things were getting out of his control; he could not control 
Castro, and now he had to wonder whether Soviet-manned SAMs were 
under his control. Even before he heard Dobrynin’s account of his meeting 
with Robert Kennedy—which could only confirm his fears, and the urgency 
of acting on them—Khrushchev could only conclude that he might well 
lose both his missiles and SAMs, with heavy Soviet casualties and the 
likelihood of further escalation, soon after low-flying U.S. reconnaissance 
planes entered Cuban airspace on Sunday, perhaps at first light, less than 
twelve hours away in the Caribbean. If there was any way to avert this, it 
could only be to announce his acceptance of Kennedy’s Saturday-night 
proposal and to start dismantling missiles before another shoot-down and 
the subsequent reprisal occurred. 

That much I had come to know in my classified study in 1964. It seemed 
enough to explain why Khrushchev had folded his hand before the twenty- 
four or forty-eight-hour deadline Kennedy had sent his brother to deliver. 
But there was even more that Khrushchev knew and Kennedy didn t— 
secrets that Khrushchev had chosen not to reveal at the time and that 
remained unknown to any Americans (including me) for twenty-five years 


or more. First, that the number of Soviet troops'!® in Cuba was not seven 


So far as we knew, Khrushchev had never sent!'’ tactical (or until now, 
strategic) weapons with nuclear warheads outside the Soviet Union.‘ Yet 









authority to local commanders to use them against an invasion fleet, 
without direct orders from Moscow. 

That delegation—by Soviets supposedly obsessed with centralized 
political control of the military—was virtually unimaginable to American 
intelligence analysts and officials. Yet it had been agreed to, throughout the 
period of deployment prior to Kennedy’s speech on October 22, by the 
entire Presidium. This was reportedly on the theory that since these limited- 
range tactical weapons could not reach Florida or threaten other parts of the 
United States, their use by local Soviet commanders against an invasion 
force could be trusted not to escalate to all-out war—as fat-headed a belief 
by the Presidium as the earlier assurance by General Sergey Biryuzov to 
Khrushchev that IRBMs would look to overhead reconnaissance like palm 
trees. Although this prior authorization had been withdrawn following 
Kennedy’s speech on October 22, it was understood by Soviet commanders 
that in the heat of combat and with communications from Moscow 
interrupted, the new orders not to fire without explicit direction from 
Moscow were uncertain to be obeyed. (That would correspond to what 
actually happened with the SAM Saturday morning.) 

When Robert McNamara learned about this in 1992, thirty years later, he 
noted: “We don’t need to speculate what would have happened. It would 
have been an absolute disaster for the world!'® ... No one should believe 
that a U.S. force could have been attacked by tactical nuclear warheads 
without responding with nuclear warheads. And where would it have 
ended? In utter disaster.” 

Khrushchev knew the weapons were there, and he had no reason to 
believe that JFK knew that. Those weapons had not been intended as a 
deterrent but rather to defend against an invading fleet. (In fact, our 
reconnaissance had spotted only one weapon—during or after the crisis— 
which it regarded as “dual-capable,” probably without a nuclear warhead.) 
Nevertheless, Khrushchev knew that by dawn’s light on Sunday, low-flying 
reconnaissance planes would resume their flights over Cuba; that Castro 
could not be restrained from taking what he regarded as defensive 
measures; and that when one of those planes was shot down, it would 
trigger a U.S. attack on the SAMs, the missiles, and more than likely an 


invasion force that would have no idea what was in store for it. The 
invasion would almost surely trigger a two-sided nuclear exchange that 
would with near certainty expand to massive U.S. nuclear attacks on the 
Soviet Union. 

Khrushchev’s order to dismantle the missiles arrived in Cuba thirty-six 
hours ahead of RFK’s ultimatum deadline. The dismantling began at five 
A.M. The race to the radio station for the public broadcast announcement, 
bypassing slower diplomatic channels, came a few hours later. 

Khrushchev, as he expected, paid a heavy political price for withdrawing 
abruptly from what he had discovered to be Cuban roulette; yet surely he 
was wise to do so, without awaiting one more day’s spin of the chamber. 
Explaining his decision suddenly to remove his forces from dangers to 
which he should never have exposed them, Khrushchev said later about that 
Saturday night, “A smell of scorching hung in the air.”!'° 

The fact is, JFK and his brother never lived to know what Khrushchev 
had done about the Cuban defiance, or the insubordination of a SAM 
commander, or the tactical nuclear weapons on the island. But more was 
happening that neither leader knew that Saturday afternoon, while they 
were both still postponing agreement, haggling for better terms. 

The same day that a Soviet SAM downed an American U-2, a Soviet 
submarine in the Caribbean, armed with a nuclear torpedo, believed it was 
being attacked by American destroyers. 

It was 4:59 in the afternoon of October 27 that sonar operators on the 
American destroyer USS Beale detected the submerged Soviet submarine 
B-59 and began to bombard it with “practice” depth charges. A carrier, five 
destroyers, and several antisubmarine helicopters had their quarry cornered 
in a narrow sector of the Caribbean and were signaling, as they supposed, 
for it to come up and identify itself, a token of vulnerability and surrender. 
Otherwise they could wait it out until it had to come up amid them, running 
low on oxygen and electricity, to recharge its batteries. 

The crews in the ships on the surface were exulting in their first live 
antisubmarine practice against a Soviet target. No one among the ships on 
the surface, nor any member of the ExComm that had directed this 
harassment, was aware or even suspected that the Foxtrot-class diesel 


